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Millerand against the fatal step. When it was over,
trembling officials related that those decorous rooms
had never witnessed so stormy an encounter. Con-
fronted by a crassness of mind against which all his
arguments beat in vain, Haguenin, who saw the whole
sense and purpose of his life betrayed, and in a flash of
enlightenment glimpsed the disasters to come, was
seized by one of those accesses of fury that shook a
frame already weakened by disease, for all its outward
aspect of strength. He shouted his plain opinions into
the face of the bewildered President, and legend has it
that the interview Concluded by Millerand saying:
cc One of us must be a fool; " and Haguenin's reply :
"It is certainly not I." Whereupon the horrified
listeners heard the great door of the Presidential
chamber torn open by Haguenin's angry hand and
slammed behind him with a crash.

It was a gloomy return to Berlin, and a gloomy time
was now before him. The Germans who had to deal
with Haguenin were not allowed to guess what was
going on in the man's mind, how intense was his
indignation, how all his own hopes had been destroyed
at a blow, and how he was doing his utmost to save what
might still be saved from the wreck. The man for
whom the occupation of the Ruhr was a deathblow
that he was not destined to survive, found himself in
Berlin an outcast in a hostile world. A laboriously
constructed world of confidence and trust had been
swept away. Anxious officials gave him to understand
that his life was in danger and that he would be well
advised to leave Berlin. But he would not allow him-
self to be frightened away; he stayed in Berlin although
the most effusive of his former acquaintances gave